work autonomy, (2) rewards of the occupation, and (3) functions of the work activities. The sample group, it must be remembered, was college educated, and it is not clear whether the same findings would emerge in a less advantaged group.
The special strength of Mortimer's study (1976:253) is the inclusion of parent-child relationships as an intervening link in her model. She found that "the combination of a prestigious parental role model and a close father-son relationship engenders the most effective transmission of vocational values and the clearest impacts on sons' occupational decisions." Thus, warmth in the father-son relationship mediates the extent to which a son is influenced by the father's work in choosing his own vocational direction.
A recent analysis by Mortimer and Kumka (in press) extends the investigation 10 years beyond the subjects1 college graduation and examines familial antecendents of occupational attainment. Using least squares regression, the researchers estimated a fully recursive model for two groups of respondents: those of "professional origin" whose fathers were doctors, lawyers, and other professionals, and those of "business origin" whose fathers were managers, salesmen, and other types of businessmen. Mortimer and Kumka (p. 15) summarize their findings as follows:
In the business families, both the father's occupational success and paternal support were found to intensify sons' extrinsic values and further income attainment. In the professional families, these variables instead encourage the development of people-oriented values and the attainment of work with high social content following college.
They conclude by emphasizing the importance of the socialization process and the power of a "close, empathic relationship" between father and son. They pose a series of stimulating questions as yet unaddressed by researchers, including the following (p. 17):
Given that parents with substantively complex work have the more self-directed values ... do they also structure their children's environments in ways that foster self-direction? Do they provide more independence, give their children less close supervision, or encourage more challenging play activities?
These questions point the way for researchers interested in extending our knowledge about work-family linkages.
A rather different dimension of the job experience involves the extent to which work absorbs one's physical and mental energy. Kanter (1977) refers to this variable as "work absorption." Heath (1977) studied the